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,E ESSENTIALS IN THE PROC 
ESS OF PREPARATION levelopment.— 
FOR COLLEGE heir lives in teachit 


work in eolleg 





tances 
} , 
entrusted with 


eater opportunity 





to introduce 

of true living tl 
ther period of lif 

ough to en There are m: n\ 

successfully secondary schools w 


| nission TO | “ofessorial 


the been called to sue} 


+ 


1e student is ieir positions 


so-called prepara vrades of work 


A 


his opinion are exert 





ting to know just what four-year period pr 
is of such significance 


icle is making upon the 


ved In sect ndary school interested in pre sent-ad 
nstruction and particularly inclined to challenge som 
ls of those now preparing for ments which Mr. Broun ha 


nas oO 


college. It will be pretty gen 


Mr. Broun’s state- 


suggestions are based on the scribed by the eollege in suel 
bye able TO 


only obligation of the 


cover the various courses 


of a single individual of very the student may 
and that he has not fur- entrance requir ments eithe r by 


any convincing evidence or by examination, if it is simply a 
e says concerning himself will of storing the minds of the pupil 
ble to the great throng of young ficient information to make it 
are in possession of only aver- them to get by the entrance 
It would be most unfortunate quite possible 
le should give erroneous ideas in a scheme by which 


r the nature and the extent of the school period of forty-eight mont! 
studer t should do before enter- 


work of the college. for fé W vineed that this is only one 
] 


lize how much depends upon the tions of the secondary 


; 


be shortened to eleven. but if we 


SC 
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there are other obligations of even greater one would suggest that it w 
importance and which m iy not be fulfilled practice to eat continu usly 
in any short period of time or by any short- hours that we might have th: 
cut processes, we may be ready to believe month without interruption Lor 
that time Is not the only thing to be econ- poses. We give the body nour 
sidered in making up our program of pro- proper intervals prompted by ow 
cedure in secondary school education. and between the intervals giv 
It is not safe for us to draw our conclu- over to healthful exercise and 
sions from the experiences of individuals pave the way for a good appetit: 
who by birth or environment are more’ digestion when more food is take 
alert and more responsive to adviee and The average age at which stud 
instruction than the average men. Un-_ college now is from eighteen 
doubtedly many youth ean complete the years, and experience plainly s 
four-year high-school course in much less’ those who enter at an earlier 
than four years, but they may fall far get as much out of their collea 
short of full preparation for college. Only as those who enter at the n 
a young man but thirteen years Every one will admit that th 
of age made application for admission to matter prescribed by the second 
Brown University and presented creden- period may be covered in 
tials showing that he had completed in full than is now set aside for it, but 
all the mental requirements for admission. question whether this method « 
moments of conversation re- will result in that broad devel 
vealed that he had with an excellent mem- latent power essential for a complet 
ory stored away in his mind such things as_ standing of the meaning and 
he had read in his text-books or learned of a college course. 
from his teachers with ve ry little sign of Let us consider some 
digestion or assimilation. He was told that things which should be acecomplis 
we could not admit him and was advised way of preparation for a success! 
to go back to school or to work and put his eareer, and then let uS c@onsIcdé 
overloaded mental system on a diet in the these things can be accomplis 
hope of recovering a normal digestion be- shorter period of time than is 1 
fore attempting the heavy work of college. for this purpose. 
Not long ago a young man in three years Certainly there are many er! 


completed in a highly satisfactory manner’ tions even on the part of thos 
+ 


our full requirements so far as semester entrusted with the care of our « 
hours were concerned for the A.B. and the affairs concerning the _ trainir 
A.M. degrees, but there was every evidence youth, whether they are prepa 
that the work was done too hastily and too lege or whether they are to g 
superficially, in spite of a very brilliant from the secondary or lower s 
mind, to make it possible for him to reap work. To the great majorit) 
the full benefits of the severe courses of the aim of education should be 
training through which he had been forced information in the hope of 
to go so rapidly. youth for specific tasks in life, 
We all spend say thirty minutes in eat- result we are very much inclined 
ing each of our three meals—ninety min- the whole task and to crowd 
utes a day, ten and one half hours a week, youthful storehouses in a limit 
forty-five hours a month, and so on, but no time more information than is 
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The slogan of youth and 


nts too 1s ‘*Make haste, for life 


ir tasks are Waiting for us.’’ 


it to glance at the many voca- 
ts which have been introduced 
chools and eolleges in recent 
nstantly increasing number 
are choosing these subjects in 
those of a more theoretical 

e trend of the times. 
must have a higher mission 
d unless we recognize that we 
mplish something more than can 
in units of time or in dollars 
are very likely to make some 
‘es in our educational meth- 
on in its truest and broadest 
threefold develop- 
powers of body, mind and 
point where they will work 
and harmoniously and at 
icity. OF course we can not 
mplish this before taking up 
nor even at the close of the 
e, but certainly some very con 
eress in this direction should 
man is allowed to under 
s of the modern college course. 
no student should be allowed 
ge with any serious physical 
first requisite of his prepara- 
ether in the schools or under 
ind healthy body. To this 
ffort should be made, and cer- 
Og s] ould be done which eould 
terfere with the natural and 
sical development of youth. 
they ean in the way ot 200d 
1 clothing, fresh air, pleasant 
School authorities are building 


ses under the latest sanitary 


ns. They are building gymnasiums 


ling regular physical exercises 
the educational system. They 
ng further and are making care- 


tions of individuals with the 


' diseovering as early as possible 


any physical « 
rected before th 
but all the good 
complished by these agencies 
done if we overlook the fact tl 
and healthy development of 
powers depends very lara ly upol 
dition of the mind. If the mind 
burdened or crowded or is laboring 
the feeling of depression, it is sure 
its reaction upon the bodily functions and 
interfere with their natural growth and 
development. The physical and the mental 
powers must move on in their growth simul- 
taneously and harmoniously We know 
very well that our physical growth 1s not 
accomplished in any brief period of time 
and that any attempt to hurry this growth 
would be disastrous. Furthermore, if we 
should submit the body during the growing 
period to over-severe exercise or should 
attempt to hurry physical development by 
continuous or concentra exercise, Wwe 
might seriously interfere with that growt! 
and thereby hold the body back from its 
more complete development 

If it is essential for a stude 
enter upon college work 
physical health, it 
tial that he should be DOSSESSIO! 
pertectly healthy mind. This is 
of much more importance than 
admitted. Mental ailments 
easily recognized as physical d 
yet they are much more common t! 
would think and frequently are the d 
cause of the unexpected failure 
Psychiatrists assure us that a student may 
be fully qualified to meet the college mental 
tests of proficiency or of accomplishment 
and at the same time be suffering 
mental maladies which if not 
sure to lead to serious and 
trous results. These menta 
frequently traceable to defects or to a 
which have been permitted 


years, and we can not be too part 
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eaithy norm il « 
velopment ot | ntal powers ¢ 
accomplished any ‘ rapidly 
development of the physical? 
danger of forcing upon the mind exercises 
so continuous and 
burden and to 


cripple the 


the body ‘ » notie ha he normal 


youth craves and thoroughly enjoys every 
form Ol voluntary p vsical x “se There 
is no limi he time or the energy whicl 
he is willing L to this form otf exercise 
provided it is ealled out in connection with 

hi ind 


4 


other hand, there are very few 
ave a natural longing for that form 
mental exercise called study which edu 


+ 


ecators have decreed is the only means by 
which we may develop the mental powers 
Has it ever occurred to us that we who have 
had so much to do with the arrangement of 
our complicated educational Systems may 
be largely responsible for the widespread 
apathy and in many cases the serious ob- 
jection which our youth manifest toward 
the various mental exercises which we im 
pose upon them. 

Doubtless we can develop muscle and 
strengthen the different parts of the physi- 
eal mechanism by foreing our youth to en- 
gage in dumbbell and chestweight exercises 
or even in sawing wood, but those who have 
made a eareful study of physical culture 
tell us that. only when the exercises are 
made congenial and enjoyable do we get 
the best results. The ideal physical eduea- 
tion means much more than the develop- 
ment and the strengthening of the different 
physical functions, but the harmonious and 
joyful coordination of all the physical 
forces in the healthy performance of all 
their duties. To this end we are doing 


away with all compulsory and obnoxious 


s and introducing 
normal youth greedily seeks 
forms with the keenest pleasu 

[Is there no way by whie 
this principle in selecting 

ter and arranging our ¢ 
de velopment of the mind 
tal development will follow 
youth of a scientific turn o 
a number of years in th 
Hebrew language in which hi 
est whatever. Likewise a 
terested in literary subject 
excellent training if forced 
ferential and integral ealeu 
be most repulsive, but can 
oreat eollection ot eultura 

» at our disposal select 
appeal to and interest the 
will admit that there are a 


jects which may not appeal 


dent and yet which when pu 


fully result in essential tr: 
little effort is made by the t 
sent the subject in an interest 
pealing way. We ean not expe 
the interest of our students 
mental effort unless they a1 
the significance and the imp 
and the part it is to play in lat 
undertaking. 

Take the subject of mathen 
is such a bugbear to the ma 


dents in high school and ecolleg 


+ 


like for the subject and th 
which the majority face in m 
principles are not due to any 
features of the subject as su 
failure on the part of the teac 


the fascinating and interesting 


which we may employ and 
results which may be obtained 
telligent use of its principles 
Very few teachers in thi 
and secondary schools have 
subject themselves, and | 


expected to inspire any 


1 


wit 


op] 
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em is nothing more than a 


require ment of the 
The pupil is given to under- 
that 

able ground to cover and 


Any 
lents over the difficult ground 


iu 


there is a large 


attempt to 


ian they are able to go is 


in misunderstanding, dis- 


an unhealthy mental con- 
Is every reason to believe 
listress 1S as likely to follow 
nils are foreed to take into the 
that is distasteful as physi- 
when we are 


sure follow 


at which is objectionable to 


the subject-matter which we 
counts in building up a strong 
d, but the healthy 
ch follows the effort to investi- 


congenial 


‘ompre hend the principles of the 


Therefore we should take ad- 

ur freedom to select those men- 
ses which produce the best results. 
ourselve S 


we have concerned 


vsical and the mental charae- 
nd tendencies in human 


We have tried to point out some 


young 


vations resting on those who are 
with the oversight and the train- 
ese powers. We 
to show that the best results can 
‘complished by hurry or by any 


have also at- 


or chance methods. 
are, however, other and even more 
matters to be taken into consid- 
f we hope to give our youth a reli- 
undation on whieh to build a sue- 
college career. The obligations of 


paratory schools are inade- 


fulfilled if they have done no more 
prepare the youth for the college 


very 


physical and mental strength and 
ney. College statistics show conelu- 
that many students who have met 
requirements without any difficulty 


whatever have nevertheless 
ably in their work. 
There 


neither physical nor mental whic! 


are human qualities 


ognize and admire and which a) 


lutely essential to success and hap 


large. 


not only in college but also in life at 
It will be difficult to classify these quali 


ties, as they are subtle and not easily de 


fined. If we should speak of them as spirit 


ual qualities as distinet from physical and 


mental, there will be danger of misunder 


standing, as the term spiritual has been 


used so largely in a religious sense, and yet 
if we must classify perhaps there is no bet 


We might speak of 


the Se 


ter word to use. 


qualities as qualities of character and of 


the process of developing and training 
these qualities as the building of character 
will 


Perhaps the best course of procedure 


be to call direct attention to some of these 
essential qualities and let the 
sees fit A 
parents and teachers, and particularly the 


think that these 


reader clas 


them as he good many 


sifv 


seem to qualities 


latter, 
spring up, if 


+ 


they appear a all, 


spontane 


} } 


ously and will take care of themselves in 


the process ol development without orTreat 
concern or effort on their part, one of the 
blunders of modern day 


most lamentable 


teaching. Few parents and few teachers 
realize the importance of cultivating in our 
youth a proper attitude toward truth and 


honesty. There is an inherent tendency 
during the early stage of mental growth to 
trickery and 
deception which should be recognized and 
dealt with. 
and frame our regulations. We 


little or 


indulge in various forms of 


We may set up our standards 
may seold 
and penalize and yet make 


progress toward the control of 


dency. A youth must be made to see the 
and failure lich in 


evitably follow any effort which he 


losses consequent 
may 
make, provided that effort is accompanied 
Parents are 


their 


by any dishonest intention. 


exceedingly anxious to cultivate in 
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children the love of trut 1 to encourage 
them to lead straightforward honest lives, 
but they are not always so particular about 
their own methods of living nor are they 
conscious of the evil influences which they 
exert over the lives of the voung people 
who are so prone to follow the example set 
by their elders. Teachers in the secondary 
schools look too I niently upon the dishon- 
est methods which the pupils use in meet- 
ing their school requirement. Many stu- 
dents in college who have been convicted 
of dishonesty in laboratory and field work 
or in tests or examinations have informed 
us that this had been their practice all 
through the preparatory schools and that 
they had not in any way been criticized by 
the teachers who were perfectly aware of 
it. A young man is poorly fitted to under- 
take the serious tasks of college until his 
education has developed a love of truth and 
a fixed determination to face the problems 
of life squarely and honestly. 

Our students come to us with strange 
notions concerning the significance and the 
importance of hard, continuous and per- 
sistent work. They have been relieved of a 
great many of the really hard tasks and 
have gradually arrived at the conelusion 
that this is to be the experience of life. 
Their methods of study, of reading and 
writing are often very faulty. They do not 
know how to study. They rely very largely 


upon memory and have little knowledge of 


the process of reasoning. Work is the sole 


ageney through which the great things of 
this life are accomplished, and no student 
is ready for college until he has learned 
this lesson. 

It might be claimed that the eleven- 
month plan of preparation for college 
would teach this lesson better than any 
other. This might be true in many eases 
but not for the average men. You ean not 
hope to teach this important lesson in any 
short period of time. You may by over- 
crowding create a great distaste for work 


and lead the pupil to seek rv 
to avoid the repetition of disag 
periences. The young man wW 
outlined in the article did n 
ability and the willingness to \ 
the eleven-months period In Ww! 
preparing for college but during 
period of strenuous service on 1 

We are often indifferent 
many other tendencies whic} 
parent and which should b 
before a student starts upor 
tasks of the college. Ther 
to procrastinate, to give one’s t 
time to the simple and delightfu 
and postpone to the last moment 
too late the more serious 
portant duties. There is the 
enter upon the college coursé 
erroneous notions concerning 
object of the college. Too mam 
are quite content to accept a ¢ 
ploma which has been won |} 
squeezing by the several tests o1 
tions. They are always looki: 
path of least resistance and ar 
possibilities. They do not se¢ 
eance of faithful, conscientious 
the daily tasks nor the necessity 
ing and inspiration rather than 
accumulation of knowledge. 

There is a tendency on the part 
due largely to the practice of t 
to set up material standards ot 
ment and thus to place a higher ' 
those things which are not of lasti 
than upon those things which are s 
and eternal. We note the 
tendency in the selection 
training and the choice of a pr 

All these tendencies interfere s 
with the accomplishment of the wo! 
the colleges are seeking to do 
dents and yet their appearance a! 
arouse altogether too little cor 
part of those charged with th: 
of our youth. 
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jmitted to our coll ges every 


is ol young men ranging 1n 


nteen to teen, eraduates 


lled best 
well 


nine 
schools. 


preparatory 


trained and alert, pe 
‘as the mental train- 

d to grapple with the sever 

and lacking in 


SKS 


yet so 

reliance and grit that they 
emselves beyond their depth 
to keep with their fellows. 
the preparatory schools are 


make 


the time and 


iried and very heavy 
resources otf 
It matters little whether the 
to college or to go directly 


We 


any time the great task 


occupation, can not 


ot at 
on al 


manhood and character. So 


task and so important is its 


ment, both as a necessity for 


the 
our 


for happiness, that 


should be 


ex- 
last 


time 


Otis E. RANDALL 


PLANNING CURRICULUM 
RESEARCH 


(II. ) 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONTROLLABLE 
ELEMENTS 
SECTION of adult life will reveal 
‘rence and persistence of various 
For example, an adult 
At 
part in party polities and votes. 


tiv it ies. 


ids the newspaper. intervals 


es he visits theaters, museums and 
encies of diversion or self-educa- 

has to make decisions as to con- 
physicians or as to steps to be 


conserving health by his own 


his voeation he repeatedly per- 


rtain types of activities, and oc- 


he has to meet emergencies that 


arise or to make ¢ 
of a business naturt 
These 


sum total of the 


recurrent act 


be subdivided 
tinuity 
rope) can » called 


some conditions these strands can | 
divided into comparatively minut: 

r filaments an 1 one studied ind 
pendently or in other strands 


The these 


are obviously abilities. interests, needs. as 


persistent elements in strands 


sociations and the like. Periods of dynamie 
activity are anatogous to beads distributed 


along the ‘‘strands.’’ The disentanglement 
of composite life activities into strands will 
In the ‘strand 


present paper be called 


analysis.’’ The words ‘*‘ job analysis’’ have 


already become established as denoting 
strand analysis of specifie vocational per- 
formances and appreciations 

For the present, strand analysis can, 1n 
deed, be the 
that 


usually 


best illustrated in 
follow The 


organized her 


vocations 


men homemaker has 


ition into a 


Voe! 


strands, each one of which, in 


household, 


variety of 


a well-ordered ‘laims its due 


quota of time and effort and is executed in 


other strand ae- 


some relationship to the 


Some of these strands involve 


tivities. 


much routine and frequent 


repetitions, 


though not in themselves difficult of per- 


formance—for example, sweeping, dusting, 


dishwashing, ‘‘tidying,’’ simple forms of 


cooking, and the rest. Some other strands 


are much more difficult to learn, whilst 


still others are of only oceasional oceur 


rence. It may happen to a homemaker 
once in a decade to have the opportunity 


Her abil- 


when the o¢ 


to refurnish a house or a room 
ity to do this, however, 
arises, may have much to do with t! 
mony and effectiveness of her ho 
many years. 


The 


eapable of being stranded 


typical farmer’s vocat 
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not hundreds, of operations, processes or 
activities that recur yearly or even daily. 
Similar strandings are possible for the vo- 
cations of physician, street-car motorman, 
primary school teacher and the rest. Many 
of these strand activities become, of course, 
habitual, and constitute the routine ele- 
ments of working or vocational life 

Less obvious ‘are the non-voeational 
strands into which adult lives may be sub- 
divided Nevertheless, in greater or less 
degree, such stranding is practicable in 
the health conserving, civic, recreational, 
self-cultural and other aspects of life 

Kor example, let us take a major and 
very composite strand which we ean eall 
‘self-eulture.’’ Every live person is eon- 
tinually adding to his existing stock of 
knowledge new experience and renewed 
assimilations of old experience. As life 
becomes settled, the methods of effecting 
these increases tend to form into habitual 
routines. Most moderately well-educated 
men form habits of daily reading of news- 
papers or of certain portions of news- 
papers. Some add to this systematie read- 
ing of magazines and various types of 
books Attendance upon theaters and 
moving pictures takes the form of routine 
or habitually repeated performance for 
many. So do a variety of forms of inter- 
visiting, attendance upon clubs and other 
means of adding to previous experience. 
Men who ean afford it repeatedly travel, 
frequently seeking new scenery and other 
sources of experience enrichment. 

Similar stranding is practicable in con- 
nection with all recreational activities of a 
health-conserving character. These include 
such factors as rest, recreational sports, 
physical exercise, and others. The ade- 
quacy or madequacy of any one of these 
obviously lends itself to systematic evalua- 
tive study wherever criteria of worth be- 
come well-defined. 

In much the same way it should prove 
practicable to subject to strand analysis 


a man’s usual civie participations 
from those involving conformities 
and custom, to those others n¢ 
large amounts of initiative and 
turbance of vocational and other 
and the formation of new eo 
action. Most citizens whose e¢ 
ties are of a valuable nature are 
of political parties and other soe 
and at recurrent intervals they d 
by elections, sessions of legislatur: 


institutional activities of a polit 


in which they take part the charact 


of composite or group political v 

Now it is probable that the be 
able foundations on which to ers 
able provisional classifications of 
peths will prove to be some kind of 
ing of adult life performance pract 
will give entities somewhat compar 
‘*snecies’’ in the organie world. B 
this purpose, as for the purposes 
ist, anatomist and economist, 
utmost importance that we dis 
niques of analysis, dissection or 

that is, stranding—that will giv: 
nearly as practicable, actually / 
factors. 

It might seem, for exampl 
thought that ‘‘communiecatior 
prove a serviceable strand about 
assemble a ‘‘elass’’ of peths. But 
consideration shows that ‘‘commur 
among humans is highly composit 
heterogenous. Communication maj 


or written—to mention only tw 
forms. Some phases are studied pri 
from the standpoint of reception 
silent reading or comprehending a 
language; others from that of expr: 
e.g., letter-writing or speaking 
language. 

But if we resolve ‘‘communicat 


a kind of ‘‘genus’’ class into such 


like strands as ‘‘pronunciation,”’ 


” - 


ing,’’ ‘‘platform speaking,’’ ‘‘oral 
tax,’’ ‘‘friendly letter-writing,”’ 
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then, 
rank them 
wards the r 
cational purpose 
us assume that thers 
these five crude measure 
dispensable or of 
very important 
portance 
and EK 


servile 


tivities of Amer- 


women would yield the fol- nate val 


mum numbers of strandings _ is, positi 

of elassifving edueat ball for *‘hear 
of sex hygiene 

Questions 

naturally take 
present, educational! 
ing, how important 
these ‘‘spelling pet! 
courses for elementary 
two; California; rhin 


complimentary 


that arithmet 

the followin: 
courses of 
abilities to e« 
sales, when ni 
selling prices 
given; abilities 
shares sold when 


selling price) ar 


ment would be ace 
eC have sueceeded In res¢ lving peths: how m port 
800 to 2.000 strands those non. Ut adult years, largel, 
‘tivities of ; that are of Cducation, men and 
as : Z| ul lat a T 
sienificanee to course and eurriecu stored in memory cert 
and degrees of 


Zambesi: the 


ers for schools of general eduea- 
hese affeet our young people from 
eighteen vears of age Experts 
eed first to classify our thousands V. Discovery or CriTeEr 
le peths according to these strands, ING CONTROLLABLI 
Bobbitt, ‘‘How to Make a Cur Having defined, cli 
ally ranked within their 
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then, the first _ gue 


eC Teskitin@-stram 


+ 


a once 


line foremen, have accur 
volume 
how 
It is evident that extra 
almost completely unserviceal 
ends -vertheless, administr 
f 


may find that the lesirable ol 


suggested are not now r 


iluating pe 
reeogn 
nections e 
ical knowledge th 
with ‘‘voeational dentistry 
bservation, portant to 
extension and to (b 
relati ips, use of imple- of dental ser 
ments of common utiliz: appreeciatio utilitarian 
of the mor 
achievement f se simpler refinements 
that we easily recogni: nong the ele- 
ments f ve cuiture, 1e great ageneles 
f edueation are 
as schools do or 
in these fields 
clearly ‘‘residual,’’ ‘‘complimentary’’ ‘ry useft some persons 


secondary rather than basie "Imary. immediate interests, and to the 


In evaluating a given peth for sch through them Even abil 
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than good 


attempts to cedures where i 
thou- visional values to success! 
words. or to solve arith- 


qu intities of learning of 
‘*inverted’’ in 


A 
involving spelling, in geogray 


ations of percentage. 
Iness has probably heen 


hieal 
( 


igh the enforced learning 


W ith proble ms ol 


ot wheat 


ana foods 


less comp! eations in tT! ! 


eria of educational values 


| 


lueational val 


» that ‘‘ranking’’ evalua- 
earning along one strand 

- f longitu- 
lve only one or a DETERMINATION 
whereas comparative STRANDS O! 
from di 


lifferent strands 
involve difficult compoun l- ing objectives of schoo 
Here m yf 


If processes of dete I 


s now seems inev} 
inking is still very express and control 
cational science is d 


: » 
shape ol 


thousands 


e same 


fundamental! peths, then there 1 


masses, 


those 
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tioned by available learning ages, times, tific efficiency in 
energies, potentialities and group forma will profoundly 
tions, as well as by teaching service and teaching methods and 
many other factors tive procedures Some 

Most of these conditions have long been are already in evidence 
recognized as basie to school curricula and mation seems to Indicate 
courses as traditionally organized through able objectives can be 
processes of trial and error and of intui- through ‘‘auditorium format 
tion. It has been understood that some to 1,000 pupils at a time, 
kinds of learning could be achieved at six playground objectives requir 
teen and not at six. And, conversely, teacher to 200 or 500 pupils 
though less certainly, it has been recognized and shop work seem to neces 
that some forms of learning—e.g., speech classes than academic work. Perl 
pronunciation—could probably better be ‘‘ Dalton plans’’ will suggest st 
learned at six than at sixteen. Many kinds _ sibilities—all of which will gr 
of ‘‘time units’’ have been employed as the kinds of courses and curr 
crudely representative of time require- should be formed. 
ments—lessons, recitation periods, ‘‘hours,’’ Certain recent experiment 
‘‘terms,’’ ‘‘Carnegie Units’’ and the like. course of study formation a1 
It has been assumed that. within the day, noteworthy. Dissatisfaction w 
week and year energies available for active lated learnings’? due to mar 
learning have been limited, so that custom courses led, even before the end 
had lone established the short school day, century, to the movement 
the five day school week, the forty week ‘‘correlation of subjects.’’ Ef 
school year and other modifications or relating’’ geography and histor 
adaptations. Educational practice has also Ue and shopwork or written 
striven, a bit vaguely, to place ‘‘hard’’ and ‘‘eontent’’ studies probab! 
studies in the earlier part of the day, phys- make these subjects somewhat r 
ical recreations in the latter part of the more nearly ‘‘related to life.’’ 
day, and in other ways, to correlate learn- means of lessening isolation of 
ing difficulties with available learning ener- Of saving time, it seems to 
gies and interests. We now begin to fore- Writer that ‘‘correlation’’ has ace 
see needs of adapting courses, course re- nothing whatsoever, though 
quirements and learning rates to differ- enough that the fault lies as 
ences of abilities. Schools, unable to af- unprepared teachers as with 1 
ford the cost of individual instruction, and _ itself. 
willing to use mass formations or classes The ‘* project method,’’ espe 
of hundreds only on rare oceasions such as ministered in the lower grades, s 
assemblies, have incessantly sought for op- ifclude much of the ‘‘unification’”’ 
timum resultants in classes of twenty, Ject-matter that was earlier sought 
thirty or fifty. And, of course, teaching ‘‘correlation.’’ But the project 
procedures have always had to be adapted while seeming to require new stat 


to the kinds of teaching service and work- course formation, gives as yet 


ing conditions then available. guidance as to the allocation of 
But there ean be little doubt that any  Jectives. 
considerable achievements of more scien- Another recently developed 
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ctice, ete., 


T 


ere learning achievement 
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unit’ 


‘short 
vocational and con 


seemed expedient 


n kinds of subject-matter 


Older teac 
the ‘‘fourteen weeks’’ 
the secondary schools 

ft a century ago 
’ the famous ‘* Report 
» of Ten’’ 
Mueh of 


rn eurricula 


so emphatically 


the so-called ‘‘con- 
arises, 


the 
sub 


seeming conviction on 
‘ulum-makers that if a 
at all it should be 
But has such 


Is 


intensive teaching of 


must or 
out the year. 
been established there 
n wi V 
reading 
of 
for 


silent 
the 


and 


writing 


organized on basis 


of these studies 


fifth grade vear 


ns highly probable that cur 


‘ch 


discover the practicabilities 


must contemplate the 


xible course organization in 
an has ever prevailed in the 
steps in this direction seem 
The first of 
writer’s discussion 
for Dee. 13, 1924 


standard 


practicable these 


present In 


» SOCIETY 


IS 


shment of a ‘*unit 
called, in the paper referred to, a 

of, perhaps, sixty clock hours 
is mea- 
sed upon experimentally deter- 
ised uj perimentally deter 
of 


babilities as related to that type 


evement powers pupils of 
into which learning units can 


ed Such ‘‘lotment courses’”’ 
lude every type of learning activ- 
lered significant—study, recita- 
within the sixty cloek 
a should presuppose not one, but 


possible distributions of the ex- 


ur daily 


] + 
In each case, constitute a 


be und rstood. however. 


courses in lotn 


documentation of 
in the least 
proje 
auditorium or ‘*‘ Dalton plan’’ 
The 


does not dispense or 


with correlation or 


zations in actual teaching 


. ? . 
isure O! amo 


Ihit 


of objective,’’ and not a prescription, or 


even suggestion as to methods of executing 
this particular learning process unit 
A second important principle in course 


making seems to appear 1 hat is surely 


now the urgent necessity of recognizing 


for great ‘‘course 


and making provision 


flexibilities’’ in certain field * learning, 


1 , 
ov ectives of 
* 


Edueators will agree that 


arithmet 
all ele 


we 


‘spelling’’ ‘consu 


be 


mentary school pupil 


or mers 


must substantially the same for 


But should not 


now be ready to recognize that 


entirely 
objectives “nature 


‘‘children’s literature’’ need not 


same for any two pup! In these, 
such other fields as phy 

picture appreciation, developmental 
raphy reading, industrial arts and th 
the 
like 
learner 
of 


extreme 


abundance of available materials 
lakes of fresh 


to 


unto 
be 


successively 


brings his jug 


each these lakes 


Case, learner need take 


no 


same water as any other—or does our 


dantie pedagogy still think otherwise 
this principle be accepted in course a 
istration and course teaching in 

construe 


a variety of problems of 


urse 
tion at once appear to he close to solution 
Davip SNI 
TEACHERS Co! 
COLUMBIA 
NEW Yor! 
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ENVIRONIC FACTORS WHICH 
PROHIBIT CREATIVE SCHOLAR 
SHIP AMONG NEGROES 


those which maintain 


inferior t 


s readily complicates the 
analvsis. marry a work nev 
between the respect the family income 
heredity and environment. financial shipwreck. 


necessaries of lite can hard \ 


} 


] ; 
aucive itive scholarshl 


on ni not been whe 
contributes 

whether heredity or environment con other cases the 
the determination of an ind to survive must turn | 
vidual’s achievement. The proponents of the U her ways and means of 
above-mentioned explanations in their eagerness These side-occupations 
ie myth of rdiec superiority have ng to common labor. Owit 
ich variety ol occupat 


} ntellectual Nee 9 » tha 
which 1s t proved, namely, that he redity ntellectual Negro as tor the 


intentionally or unintentionally assumed that 


counts all. the former must seek such out 


In order to prove these explanations true it in a very restricted field. Ey 
is necessary that the environment be constant. is this field when, as so 
The proponents of the above-mentioned expla school at which he teaches is loca 
nations have however failed to ascertain whether environment. In all such cases of 
the environment is a constant factor and it is employment he can hardly do 
just this omission which renders their explana his pupils. 
tions extremely hypothetical. As a rule, the financial cond 
In order to maintain that the environment schools in which he must teach st: 
is a constant factor in the case under considera expenditures even for the necessary 
is necessary that the environment of of laboratories and libraries, not 
the intellectual Negro be the same as the en thing of expenditures for the pr 
vironment of the intellectual white. Itis hardly research work. On the other han 
sufficient to point out merely superficial identi plies to white agencies for finan 
ties in environments, as for example that the research, he not infrequently finds 
intellectual Negro and the intellectual white fused unless he has already done 
live in America or that they both finish the impossible under the existing con 
same schools. A more int e study of the is, won signal distinction. 


respective environment 1e intellectual In reference to salary whicl 
Negro and the i tual wh reveals a di is half that of a white teacher of s 
similarity that it is at onee no ing, there is a custom preva 
aggeration to say 1e » ind luals live in titutions to the effect that the 
wholly different worlds. 1 tl ironment and highly trained members of 


of the intellectual Negro are | factors ceive the minimal salary. The 


which are strikingly é h the enviror peculiar eustom which is not adhe 


ment of the 1 ial white. é vy institutions may be traced 
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most 


mate 


in 
piace, 
isolated Irom 
ip. In the 
from the | for his worl 
‘A prophet 
explains tl 


However, 


In the fourth place the 

is lamentably isolated within 

he number of highly trained 
irprisingly small in comparison 
Negro population. If we limit 
high] 


y trained Negroes to those 
rree of doctor of philosophy there 
o man a first-class small col contact t *} ation ot the white 
few men are seattered over a large Worst of all : n America exert 
rritory with seldom an opportunity a peculiar effect upon the nd 
and interstimulating each other. tual Negro. Miller in his “Rae 
s, the intellectual Negro must and Classes” has said that the Neg 
two courses: either he must oppressed groups develops an oppress 
mut him and thus let go his’ chosis, becomes 


nment or else he must eling ipersensitive. 


what he has acquired and in that 


use up the mental energy which ‘ven more accel 
ht be expended in creative scholar 
al stagnation 
however, he seiz 


horns and leaves entirely 
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holesome 
nt have 
vaite al d 
for be 
lat 
» dearth 


tors 


that 


maintained 


( xpla n the 


problem 


remedied 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENTS IN 
INDIA 


SINC! Caleutta University Commission 


Michael 


in 1918, a new impetus has been given to Indian 


the 


presided over by Su Sadler reported 


university advance. A number ot new univers! 


ties have recently been started in the various 
centers of learning in India, all ot 


The latest 


which are ot 
the unitary teaching type. develop- 
the Chris- 
for the 


universities in Travancore and 


ments in this respect, as reported u 


tian Science Monitor, are the schemes 
establishment ot 
Andhra. 
Travancore is a 
the 


educational facilities, in which respect it com- 


progressive native state in 


south of India and is well provided with 


pares favorably with the neighboring state ot 


a committee wi 


this committee has now been submitt 


In this report, all questions 


university education have been d 


application to local « 


ircumstanee 

mittee has come to the conclusion 
7s) ‘ fadars 

core, a federal type of univers 

Under thi 


he university 


the purpose best. 


\ 7h , 
would he 0 


tl h differing in the e 


thougn 


It is proposed to nam 


University, Keral: 


vy as Kerala 
Indian n 
Travancore 


to < 


ame for that part 
exists 

arry out 

r instruction, spec ial a 
given to the study and development 


especia 


dy ¢ 


naculars of the province, 


while provision 


the 

Arabie will also be made. 
In the 

Mar 


1é! 


Lor 


north of the present pri 
lras is the Andhra Province, w) 
t times has possessed a culture 
The Andhra people have for som 
been demanding a separate univers 
districts, and Mr. Statham, officer otf 
Educational Service, was recently di 
the government of Madras on speci: 
investigation and preliminary org 
the Mr. St 


now submitted an informing and co 


the details of scheme. 
report, covering all aspects of th 
The ideal condition, 


Statham, for the Andhra Univers 


scheme. 


centrate at one university center 
to obtaining the proper university 


will be of immense edueative value 


dents. But to suit the particular en 
centers 


and Ana 


Andhra is a province of industrial a 


three educational are pro} 


Vizagapatam, Bezwada 
interest, special technical courses aré 
It is also proposed to make the ve1 
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personalits 
teachel 
also the e 


town to ib 


1 
loliowing 


report 
report 
The duties of 


re { eal 


rural education, 


Mor day 
or s hools 

achers to 
observation a 

(3) On Mondays 
request ol the superu 
the schools ot teacel 


at d does 


both in method 


(4) She keep 


SCHOO! na 


HELPING TEACHER PLAN IN 
MAINE 


department 
chool ot u ’ i ’ The helping teacher 
teacher trainine school” + r. Augustus O. Thor 


it Castine, Maine, under the aus lueation for Maine 
te Department of inea luced excellent result 
from various f crease in the number « 
in attendance. to take up rural work; 
struction given and the idea behind it ethods and 
recognition by the state ot Maine of poorly pa 
bility in bettering school conditions and greater understanding 
munities which can not adequately education throughout 
rural school needs. The state achers have become 
s money to earryv on the tion for themselves, 
school at Castine. necessity tor 
superintendent of schools may nominate vanced typ¢ 


teacher as “helping teacher” and send An interest 








SCHOO] 


PROGRESS IN CONSERVING THE SIGHT 


OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


tv districts 


n among 500.000 
s of that 
among 370,000 pupils 


lowa 14.4 


cent ive VI listricts in 


report 


the same state 6.3 per cent. stective vision. 


The explanation of this difference can not posi 


vely be made, says the report, but it seems 


to such differing factors 


the 


that it is due 


RELY 


under which tests were ob 


conditions 
ied, 


homes and 


bad illumination in rural schools and 


the small number of corrections of 


sual defects provided for rural children. 


Diseussing existing legislation on the subject, 


the report shows that in only seventeen states 


is the examination of the eves ot s¢ hool children 


} 


compulsory and thi In tourteen other states 


if mere! y the seven 


perm 


feen states requiring eve aminations very lew 


spec fy the portion ot s ool populs on to be 


examined or the frequency with which such ex 
aminations should be made. 


report points out that 


is farsighted, a eond rradually 
the 


the 


Q or 10 ve: 


AND SOCIETY 


n, Chal 


eer 


a 


ol trequent 


1e need tor cons 
n vision in the publie school 
that even when the 


most efi 


rendered r eon rving 


ucational 1 

in they can in 
ias shown that 
s merely 


Uy 


The report is the result of 


ween under way for more than a 
“Tanizations with coope rath 
the Prevent 


was 


Committee for 
This 
direction of Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
University, 
The 


rural 


tional 


ness study conducted 


the  yoint « 


chairman of 
investigation extended into 375 


districts, including every 


union. It 


was participated in by 


authorities and health officials of a 
munities and by nearly 100 eminent 


rists. 


THE FINANCIAL NEEDS OF THE N! 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


the endorsement of “maz 
principals and officials of the publi 
tem” in the campaign for more lil 
New York P 


have appealed to the Board of Esti 


the trustees of the 


city for a substantially larger app 


1926. They say that the work o 


school teachers and administrators “ 
specially intimate knowledge of t 


ts needs.”’ 
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New 
$2,016 average ann O. Thomas, stat 


workers in this city or t Maine and p1 


eekly wage ol $53 and the carpenters of Education 


ot $57.75 and S66 per 


nt issued by the aff association ot 
. ¢ mposed ot 950 emp ovees, pointed 
th its population 
two eents a vear 
new books *" ILS pub ( hbrary 
a population ol 2,900,000, it 
, 
more than eicnt 


t} 917? 000 residents, 


A PROPOSED NEW CURRICULUM AT 
YORLD-WIDE ESSAY CONTEST FOR BARNARD COLLEGE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


Natio 
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thoroug 


for the bachel 


dersleeve to be 


vork otf : ions and amendments which have 


hecome 1 complex 2 | ave lost unl 


purpose purpose 


hat each student shou 


work sufficient 


quiren ’ 

courses in a more elastic way the 
abilities and the requirements of each student. It 
should also make the freshman year a much mort 
stimulating one than it has been in the past, giv 
ing glimpses into the fields of thought not treated 


in the secondary schools. 


THE PROPOSED WOODROW WILSON 


COLLEGE 


paign to raise funds fo1 
row Wilson College at Valdost 
in this 


month, aecording to 
Creorg 


went into the 

to abandon it for a schoo] 
he asked to start the drive 
September 21, when an effort 


raise $1,000,000 in the state. 


If that is suecesstul, 
mpaign committee and admirers « 
] 


} 


encouraged to the 


point 


t 


Ol 
the nation tor $9,000,000 
a total of $10,000,000, sufhcient 
along the lines that W 
ive approved 
The town ot Valdosta has alre: 
acres of land and $500,000, the latte: 
in erection ot necessary buildings 
t planned to make it a pure! 
nen and women trom 
ted States and even foreign c 
interested, and it was decided to m: 
a national memorial. 
Edward M. 
friend and political adviser; 


Adoo, Newton D. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt and others have 


Colonel House, Wilso 
Williar 
Baker, Josephus 
their cooperation when the time con 
ing the plan before the entire country 
A. Stovall, Savannah newspaper pub 
bovhood friend oft Wilson, who served as 
Wilso1 


istration, is actively heading the movemé 


sador to Switzerland during the 
Further indication of the general re 

the nation to honor the memory of \ 

Wilson was given in the indorsements 

National Democratie party, the America! 

eration of Labor, which has pledged to p 


a building, and the American Legion, w 


me € 


pledged funds to the college. 
Plans 


by nationally known educators who wer 


for the college have been we 
mately associated with Wilson during | 
time. They include Dr. Sidney E. Mezes, 
dent of the College of the City of Ne 
and Dr. David F. Houston, former pres 
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Smith C 

Brown, 
Washington, to 
lish; Dr. Herman 
istry at Swarthmore 


CATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ember ot the Cou Wallis, instructor at 
: 


Nationa! ~ducation protessors ot chemis 


Seve 


press, pre 
authority, for the presidenc 
te University. Some mo 
declined the presidene: 


"isconsin. 


Was conterred 


Colorado upor 

of the America 

Company and forme1 

trom Colorado, in recog 
“philanthropy and publi 

edueation.” One of his benetac 

he establishment th Mrs. Guegen 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 


providing means for Americans to 


at Columbia I 


rhty r} 
eighty-eignt it mathemati 


rounder 


ne mbe r 


ior tourteen vear ‘ 
vnham College, Cambridge, head of ¢ 
rement, died on August aii 
rreever, Tormer! 
seCvel vears. : 

. Indiana Univers 


MEIKLEJOHN, former president of of English literatu 


has been appointed lecture? Dr. Ivan Hall. pr 


T 


hn’s College, Annapolis, Md., where h« ‘ornell University, 
six public lectures during October o1 fessor and head 
ect “Edueation for Democracy” and will teriology, and Dr 


in the advanced courses of philosophy fessor of pathology 


appointments are: Stanley Alden, of of pathology. 
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been ! 

fund by members 
Philadelphia. With the closing 
campaign period on June 19, the 
fund passed the $5,000,000 mark. 


will be resumed in the fall. 


Tue Brigham Young Unive 
Utah, has had turned over to 
acres of land in the Wasatch N: 
unted prov an elevation of about 7,000 feet. 
be used for experimental work 
with the Alpine Summer School, 
ried on each summer for six v 
Trinpenagos, where the univer 
received  mitories, dining halls and si 
vears ago. 


,)* ” 
reside ol 


New York Cit 


7” tor some university to accept 


provide a $5,000 annual endowmer 


ll eontint 1 lay In motion-picture education 
ears universities wW 


ust as engu 


Vanderbilt ; aa 
October 15 to 18. More than 150 del architecture are taught v0-¢a) 

foreign and American universities have a ‘He fiftieth anniversary celebr: 
invitations to be present. Among the speaker ilov Gymnasia, the first instit 
will be M. Emile Daesehner, French Ambassador learning established in Bulgaria, 


to the United states: er Robert Faleoner, cently. King Boris, who spoke tor 


president of the University of Toronto; -. devoted his remarks to the sig 
John J. Tigert, U. S. commissioner I ues event as evidence of the beginning 


tion; Dr. Henry . ' t I eulture. 
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principals, accord: 


L. Combs, state supe 


his annual report subn 


ate superintendent I 


; 


The efficieney of 


schools, as in all types or seh 


lependent upon the tenure of offic 


t vital coneern to the pe 


matter ol! 


and especia 


inia that every effort be made to 


men and women at work where ¢ 
thoroughly understood by them, 


to the isties dealing vy 
recently reported hat, I principals receiving $3,000 
» 35 publishing firms, a turnover of 25 per cent.; fig 
» hooks used i pals receiving salaries ran 


33 answered that $2,999 show a 50 per cent. 


in their textbooks from $2,000 to $2,499, a 61 
anti-evolutionists for principals; salaries rar 
are not at present $1,999 indieate a 55 per cent 
te statement,” and salaries from $1,200 to $1,499, 
one did not answe None seemed willing turnover 


to state that anv changes were being made. One A study als <= below $1.21 
] 


ror pals of hig schools indieates 


concern stated that in a new work intend 
“ ePrally AF nn 
as factilulls 66.04 per cent. his turnover 


high sehool use the 
handled,” but thi , none be larger in these cases of sma 
Others ing to Mr. Combs, exeept for the 
principals usually have other fi: 
in the community that tend to pre 
\ vexed questior the possib 11T) ; changes. 
vetting out ot standard tex lol Seventy-eight hich 
] 1’ 


. P evolnt , eline 
regions whe! anti-evolution Leeing not changed principals durin 


For the mo a the publishers period and the quality of ins 
ome statement ol schools has been exeellent. 
st producers textbooks for median salary in these seh 
“We are not preparing any the other hand, in twelve sel 
books for use 1 at have changed each year for 
g is prohibited or dis fifteen schools principals have 
vear for three years. The med 


“ principals in these twenty-sever 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE annual changes 


The turnover for all principal! 
HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS IN pene potied te S754 per ens 
VIRGINIA cipals, where the salary scale is | 


over 1s only 23 per cent. 


is only $1,350 


annual turnover of high-school prin 


Virginia bears a direct relationship to 
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DISCUSSION 
HOW IT HAPPENED 


members ot 


Y burdened with the 
thea ' 
in the but the issues were 
the League of Nations were voted for 


] 


ar tirel 
an entirety arations required severa 


tuation Dy Drin 

e outside W hen 
nfhirne a iY iSOni 1} | \ 
nirmead in reasonu Elizabeth Ford, 


American philosopher 


ring’ 


gg in n Just about the time 


} 


peopie Db iade available a startling 


expenst . 


ate rial 
ansportation first commi 


resources 


outlook, but 
great thor- trination in the highly controver 
tremendous and f human society. Now we have 
nty years Was eyery day, who come with 
e consultants acquaint with dom from bias as you! Ma 


the best method tor accom- 


they arrive we put 
thorough 


courses 


nurses and then of teachers, 


nstitutl S oO! “Surope an ae = 
titutior of Europe a just what you did to the 


embers — being them with traditional ou 
that when atter 
we ask them to hel 
again the same oli 
same old o itlook 
discussion of mundane “Tf we should. 
as the great mistake tional answers to 
hen did it develop that while’ the fresh view and the 
ad arrived entirely free from would grow up to give us 
and prejudices, during the twenty to get from your new com 
ration they had gradually come’ grandfather developed u 
lane affairs as Europeans and_ posely kept himself so ignorant 
‘hey were steeped in human tional explanations of things that he 
tradition and prejudice, and what- the richest man on Earth, and has com 
ject of discussion, it was approached considered as a public benetactor and a pl 
ventional, traditional manner of hu-  pher of parts, as well. C: 
with our new commission, an 
ire was pathetic, but the issues for children that they can see the 
ressed so hard that the assembly of develop, rather than lose, their originality 
decided to profit by the great mistake This advice, coming from the 
rain. A new commission would be America’s greatest practical phil 
d this time, instead of destroying taken seriously, with the final resi 
litv of outlook, its members would of bringing in a few Martians at enormous 
1 to look at mundane affairs with cost, all the most intelligent youth were brought 
prejudiced vision. Their independence up with an effort to let them develop their 


custom and tradition would be their own new, fresh answers to controversial 
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he ty nit if teachers al 
school for training of libr 
Dination ol | st, the higher educational opr 
idied tradi ate are provided from 
spirit, and by religious organizations. 
ate in ! 
3,000 In num 
g¢ $100 a vear for eac} 
ars. This is a sr 
1 the expenditures o 
nmonwealths, especially of the M 
and Far West, for the support o 


. 1 
universities, Whose vearly bu 


THE AGE OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS millions. 
an Morton op Scmoc, axe Soc These scholarships are, at an) 


1 HAVE noted with intere 


t your article in the 
» of SCHOOL AND S ety for July 25. re our public high schools and in tl 
oO ( OO] ID SOCIETY oO ‘ | 25, » 
the a l pres lent IVI parochial academies which take the R 
He apes vo CoOueLre residents, 2 in’ a 
a So The oe wile ee see 
le compiled by the Detroit News of » ages aminations. When thi plan was ad 
nown presidents have becom¢ what more than ten years ago, the 
yoien Wellr-ADOWT yresidents ave ecome . : : 
I] nd universit adequate to pay the tuition fee ir 
COLLEL E an liversille : . 

nteresting to not hat to this list “°™ and to pay a considerabl 
interes r to note also that to this lst F 
. = y " ae ‘ 

} ( Ts s w not s elpful ma 

might be added Dr. John Henry MeCracken. othe r It i nov not | o helpful 

it has lost nothing of the honor wl 
now president of Latavette College, who at the : Soe ' 
: ries The distinction of being 


Scholar” is the highest that any 


dent can win at the hands of tl 


age of twenty-four years hecame president ot 


Westminster College in Missouri, and also the 


name of Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, now ; ; ‘ 
list published vesterday is a real “ 

president of the University of the State of New ; oe . ‘ 
: It is made up of those whose marks 
York and State Commissioner of Education, : : 
vears are the highest in the stat: 

who at the age of twenty-six vears became ; 


; . jects required for admission to colleg 
president of the University of Wyoming and at é' sal : jas 
: of the 750 named may find it impo 
the age ot twenty-eight vears was president ot , 
I . W hi on ‘olege, some May ChoosE 
the niversity ol ashington., , . ‘ . - : 
: Kp institution outside of the state and s 
CHARLES F. Propes , A‘ ‘ - 
- avail of the stipend; but presumabl; 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THI 


; : them will enter a college in New Yor! 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


will still be in a sense under the stat 


QUOTATIONS 
should now be able to make som: 
THE STATE SCHOLARSHIPS general interest and value from the coll 


THE small stipends earried by the state um ords of these most promising pupils 


The state through its education dey 


versity scholarships, the award of which for The failures among all the appoint: 
this vear was announced yesterday, make in past have not exceeded a fraction of 1 
their total the only direct contribution on the But the record of this highest group, as 1 


} 


part of the state, except the Cornell scholar to the other groups, ought to give valu 
ships, toward higher education in colleges and gestions as to the best preparatory tr: 
universities of liberal arts and seience. Ther data eoneerning intellectual devel 
re annual appropriations tron the state treas these 3.000 students were kent t! 

ury for schools of agriculture, forestry, veter- ter of a century, they would be 
inarv sureerv, ceramics, ete.. and there are worth to the state than the stipe 


schools of collegiate or post-high-school grade dents. It would be interesting to |! 
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peven 
prepared 


eent 


REPORTS 
INVESTIGATION OF ENGI- well and lil ; 
well and iiked 
NEERING EDUCATION pina ak ing Se 


nary reports have recently been and preparatory 


It appe: 


investigation ol engineering rineering co 


conducted by the Society for did well 
Engineering Edueation under drawing and 
Carnegi Corp ratior percentage state d tl 


engineering students at for such subjects.” 


and a study of The outstanding 


to colleg 
eliminations of engineering 
th reports have brief introductions 
H P. Hammond, associate di- 
iwation 
1,079 ! luals, representing rood 
20 per cent. of the 1924 entering woul 


tutions whose cases were invé 
P. E. E. committes 
and graduates, o 
L. Sackett is chairmat 
Roberts is 
to college 1 


yf the papers 


61 per eent oT 


the United 
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Engineering colleges should, the committee be 


lieves, “supply information to high-school pri 


( ipals, 


teachers and students as to the nature 


of engineering work and the requirements and 
characteristies of engineering courses.” 
that “our 


Coneluding young men on the 


whole are of sound extraction and good men 
talitv,” the committee says that “three chief 
reasons may be the cause of their elimination 
from engineering colleges ” 


1) poor preparation in the high school in those 
subjects which form the necessary scholastic foun 
dation for engineering training, and lack of that 


definiteness and thoroughness of 


training needed 
to prepare the student to follow a rigorous ¢ »] 
lege course: (2) a lack of effective and valid gui 


dance in selection of career and college course: 
on the part of the colleges themselves 
leal with the student after admis 
sion It is believed that all of these elements are 
important causes of the present high proportion 


of eliminations 


The second study, that of admissions and 


eliminations, Was earried out under the sponsor- 
ship of the S. P. E. E committee on admissions 
eliminations, of which Professor H. H 


is chairman and Professor C. W. Munro, 


and 
Jordan 
secretary. 

Among the 111 


States 


United 
pape r 


engineering 


institutions of the 


and Canada considered, “the 


requirements for admission to 


courses] are very uniform in the number of 
high-school units required and also, to a large 
Prac- 


tically 94 per cent. admit on eredentials from 


extent, in the kind of units required.” 
accredited high schools. The committee is of the 
opinion that “the quite general admission of 
conditional students nullifies the real and potent 
influence a fixed standard may exert.” 

Of 65 institutions reporting, 13 use psycho- 
logical tests as a definite part of their admission 
system. The personal interview is used by 15 
out of 64 reporting. 

The following are extracts from the commit- 


tees digest of data: 


1. The students admitted to 
thirty-eight representative institutions during the 


five-year period of 1899-1900 to 1903-1904 who 


percentage of 


graduated in the succeeding period of 1902-1903 


The percentage of elimi- 


to 1906-1907 was 43.5. 





nations, therefore, was 56.5 The perce 2 
eliminations for the succeeding five 

are 57.2, 58.1, 62.4 and 61.6 for the 
period represented by the classes of 

1924 If the demoted and otherwise d: 
dents are omitted from our calculations 9 
itions in four years make the bas¢ 

centages are increased on an averag 

72 per cent 

>» The Canadian schools show a lower 
tion rate than do the American sc} 8 
during the war. 

3. The New England and Middle At 
stitutions show a lower rate of eliminat 
any other geographical group in the United 8 

t+. The causes of eliminations are 
not well determined. The data co 
classes of 1923 and 1924 in twenty-thr 
tions claiming fair knowledge of the 
their eliminations show the following 
scholastic failure, 53.8 per cent.; voluntar 
of course, 15.5 per cent financial reas 
cent.; health of student, 5.5 per cent 
for conduct, 2.7 per cent.; family reasons 
cent other reasons, 2.7 per cent.; a1 
reasons, 9.6 per cent. These data are s 
question beeause of the fact that inst 
whole have not kept accurate records of thes 
ters, but it is a significant thing that 
of more than 50 per cent. of the elimi: 
these institutions are ascribed to ‘‘sel st 
ures,’ In a group of five other institutions 
the ‘‘unknown causes’’ are listed as 41.7 } 
the ‘‘scholastie failures’’ are given as 
cent. 

o. The causes given by the various instit 
for the failure of students to do satisfa 
are: poor preparation or lack of ability, 69 : 


cent.; health, 7.2 per cent.; self-supp 
cent.; fraternity and social, 2.7 per cent 
conditions, 1.3 per cent.; undergraduate 


1.8 per cent., other causes, 2.8 per cent 


known causes 9.5 per cent. 
In its 
belief that 


tinue to 


comment the committee expr 


“the rate of eliminations 


increase in direct proportion t g 


failure ol the high schools to give tra Y 


essential preparatory work, in proj 


the increase of distracting influences 


high-school and college life outside t! 
room, and in direct proportion to tl! 
our enginee!l 


balance and stimulus in 


ricula.” 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND 


notabie 


ation. 


rrourDp 


ope neer’s “Edue: 


that have become 


reputations in other 


or Plato, or even Ro 


lucational 
y mention, o1 


ay close, as it open 
I investigators ol 


. " “" state 
lueation in England, Arthur Fr: 


satisitactory so 


2 afford to do so ins 
ach was a Winchester lad. He took rapes 


: . are told ( 315 
In classics at Ne \ College His : _ P 1S) 


: sion seems to contradict he author’s cor 
publication was “English ; ' 
: aa viction about the no ven 
the Reformation (1896). It sub 
systems He must desire progress 

for a theory based upon hearsay ev! h leo d " 

ie also desire an intellectual state soci: 
one founded on facts placed on record 

99 The book presents a wise ble 
e the transaction took place. In this _™ oa ; 


, . ar t °g reatments with tl 
he persistently worked. His aims in “Edu- and topical treatm n the 


‘1 ” Pro ver emphasis Is giv » classk 
Charters and Documents” (1911) he I ny aS GIVER WO Cinasiet 


7 : seience, ft opular and echnict 
compare with those of Stubbs in the to science, to popular and technical 


experiments in school 


ovrent 1 > 0 ds 1¢ 
All who hereafter mean to study great men, the Arnolds, the H 


ld of constitutional history. 
holar. 


? 
He was a “3 


, rice, Kingsley, Thring, he ed 
edueation or the endowed schools of ce, King ley , Thring, to the ¢ 


A 


to state intervention and the findi 
ill have to come to him. He was a , ; - , -_, 
. commissions, 
xample of a great tradition. 
he great tradition lives on is clear to 


Except ror a chapter! 


the work deals with England onl) 
vho surveys the English skies. We 1R L. Archer 


Nineteenth Century,’’ 


[A vo 
Hist 


yw, a group of brilliant volumes, all 


places in the galaxy to which we have 
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eN nt bool on » than that, it deserves 
to become a 

When wv urn he next volume,” the influ 
eC) ot Leach is evident at onee, from the cita- 
tion of documents, the page studded with quota- 
tions, the compact phrase and most of all from 
the implied definition of the subject as the 
history of institutions—schools, academies, col- 
leges and universities—rather than of opinions 
or theories. Dr. Adamson has just retired from 
a professorship of education in the University 
of London. It is proper here to mention, also, 
his’“Guide to the History of Education” (1920) 
and his editorship of the excellent series of 
“Edueational Classics” published by Longmans, 
Green and Co. 

Public education, according to this “modern 
master,” has had a two-fold origin: the rhetori- 
eal instruction of Rome and the propagating 
and administrative genius of the Christian 
Church. Its history, therefore, goes back to the 
Empire and to the early medieval period. The 
first chapter of the volume is devoted to the 
cathedral, monastic and song schools, the medie- 
val provisions for the education of women and 
the survival of the classics in that period. But 
in the second chapter we find ourselves in the 
twelfth century and dealing with the outstanding 
educational fact of that century, the rise of 
universities. The intellectual ferment of the 
time, the renaissance of “Greek logic and Roman 
law,” the “new Aristotle,” Bologna, the enthusi- 
asm for philosophy, literature and theology tur- 
nish the materials for a chapter very different 
from the conventional one that the usual history 
of education devotes to the medieval universities. 

From this point on, the theme widens. It 
takes in the education of chivalry, the great 
pestilence, the rise of the el mentary school, the 
relation of education to church and state. While 
theory is constantly subordinated to practice, 
consideration is given to those two of the three 


great epochs of educational theory in the West 


which fall within the modern period, namely 
the Renaissance and the eighteenth century. The 
treatment of the former is perhaps something 
less than adequate but that of the latter is, 


though brief, very suggestive. 


2 John William Adamson, ‘‘A Short History of 
Education,’’ Cambridge University Press, 1922, 


“7 


pPp- of 


the book puts the er 


] 


also stresses the last eentury Yr: 


; 


} 


ily upon institutions rather than t 


1eT 


earlier ones, and English developme 


than foreign ones. “Distasteful as t} 


be to the literarv mind,” s 


avs D 


the “Guide” mentioned above, “Jo 


ter’s exertions are more sienificant i 


history than is John Milton’s “< 


Perhaps this will not shock even the 


v 


ry) 


I 


mind. Laneaster is important even in 


education where “mutual 
passing phase ; and he is 
England where Bell and 


instruction” 


tre bly 


} 


r 


f 


4 


\, 


IM 


Lancaster 


foundations of the publie system. 


the voluntary system receives full 


Aces 


att 


this work; so do the expansion of 


education and the development of a nat 


tem of education in Englan 


American educators hav 


d. 


to learn from English experienc¢ 


have no better guide than Ada 


History.” 


y 


In several poignant passages the 


third volume?* voices the impression t 


in the midst of a reaction against the p! 


cal study of education. There is evide: 


contrary. The persistent influence of 


and Froebel, the living force of 


dence. The present book 


itself 


l 


Da 


rreat prestige ot Dewey are tactors 1 


evidence, for it is written by a philoso] 
A 


irom a philosophical view 


point 


philosophy is ineseapable in educatior 


where in life. Underlying 


every 


a metaphysic. No doubt there is 


position to a philosophy 


antagonizes or neglects scientific invé 


+ 


<4 


Oo! ed 


But these are not the functions 


Its business is to venture beyond 


i 


‘ 


the 


and the observed, to supply criticisi 
This seems t 


Boyd's interpretation of his functions 


coordinate partial views. 


He presents a thorough-going 


ful account of the development 


tion in Europe from ( 


present. 


rreek 


land; and American contributions 


consideration. There are 


3 William Boyd, ‘‘The History of Wester: 


cation,’’ London, A. and C. 


some 


Black, 


unu 


7 


Ae 


Particular attention is paid 


rec 


Hi 
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pon Greek 
Greek ¢ 
excellent. Jewish edu- be ju 
Proverbs are well 
on Roman education was 
close contact with the 
Augustine, Tertuilian and ’ 
the three witnesses who author thinks we mav 
to the decline of Roman materials which 
it often met in histories dueation of the future. 
place is given to monastic The one which in some respect 
Continent but a large one to of this sheaf of books has beer 
The value of history : is at anv rate a fresh 


ress 1s shown by the Renai The selection of maternal w reve 


L ila 


as a way of transcending itsel The Greek dramatists and philosophers, Qu 


a mere copyist as in the  tilian, the Church Fathers, several 
Space will not allow medieval writers, the literature 
new teatures Modern and “courtesy,” the usual En; 
academie tree- Ascham, Brinsley, Hoole, 
etween education and govern- two from the Cor 


individual rights, the con Rousseau, furnish 
study and psychology to It is In edueat onal 


of vocational elements in mendable, to trace the 


the reaction against | 
Dr. Boyd’s grasp of philosophy Coleridge, 
neve! relaxes. The book Is @X- dently the fir 


tty } 


en and would make a splendid arv. Not 
Dr. Adamson’s more institutional quotes exte! 


ant to be a textbook but it 9} aims to 


{ paraphe rnalia for lesson-hearing f edueatior 
ny American texts. Still less Eneland. 
their dry scholasticism. Strange 
contribution of English scholar a ne’ 

effort to write the history of istor’ { 
‘Ww point ot wv. wr Herbart 
standpoint of the .» Somethi 
hild as that inheritance 
anthropolog 


education 
BE clish mine 


built up in an infinity 

t particularly by contact with nature 
fellows, by play, by work, by th 

property and the accumulation of American students of 

'hrough the last have come stability ¢oyld learn a creat deal 
and the chance to search for beauty, They eould learn tl 


orout 
th and moral roodness. 


tor of to-day often fails to see that 


does not cover the ground. It is 


5 Helen Wodel 
of Education,’’ 
New York, Longmans, 
[This is a volume 


brary.’’] 
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per cent ll higher groups. In W 
| ( r ri e] Ned | tl iv per eent ( this 2 
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